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The village of Stowting (written in the survey of Doomsday 
both Stotinges and Estotinges, and in later records Stu- 
tinges) is situated about six miles to the north-west of 
Hythe, in the hundred which borrows its name from this 
place, and which contains within its bounds the parishes of 
Elmsted, Stowting, Monks-Horton, and Standford, and part 
of the parishes of Sellinge, Stelling, and Waltham, the 
churches of which are situated in other hundreds. 

The manor of Stowting was given, in the year 1044, by 
Egelric Bigge to Christ Church, Canterbury. On the divi- 
sion of lands between the archbishop and his monks, soon 
after the conquest, it was allotted as a limb of the manor of 
Aldington, and entered imder the general title of Arch- 
bishop's Lands, in the survey of Doomsday, 1080, the fif- 
teenth year of the Conqueror's reign. In the reign of King 
Henry the Second, this manor was held of the archbishop 
by the femily of Heringod, one of whom, Stephen de 
Heringod, in the beginning of King Henry the Third's 
reign, obtained the grant of a market to be held weekly at 
this place on Tuesdays, and an annual fair for two days on 
the vigil and feast of the Assumption of St. Mary the Virgin. 
The manor seems to have been held by the following per- 
sons, but it has not been considered of sufficient general 



interest to abstract, from Hasted's history, the particulars of 
descent and sale which there accompany the list of its pos- 
sessors. After the death of Stephen it passed to — 
Christiana Heringod, and by marriage to 
William de Kirkby, who died 30th of Edward I. 
Robert de Burghersh (constable of Dover Castle), who 

died 34th of Edward I. 
Stephen de Burghersh, who died 3rd of Edward II. 
Walter de Paveley, who died 1st of Edward III. 
Thomas de Aldon, who died 35th Edward III. 
Sir Walter de Paveley, who died 49th Edward III. 
Walter de Paveley, grandson of Sir Walter, 3rd Rich- 
ard II., released to 
Sir Stephen de Valence. 
Sir Thomas Trivet, whose wife 
Elizabeth Trivet, died possessed of it 12th Henry VI. 
Edward Nevill, Lord Bergavenny, in right of his wife, 

died 19th Edward IV. 
Sir George Nevill, Lord Bergavenny, sold it to 
Sir Thomas Kempe, knight. 
Thomas Kempe, bishop of London, second son of the 

above, died 4th Henry VII. 
Sir Thomas Kempe, K. B. of Olantigh, nephew of the 

bishop, died 13th Henry VIII. 
Sir William Kempe, son of the above, died 31st 

Henry VIIL 
Sir Thomas Kempe, of Olantigh, died 1607, devised to 

his brother 
Mr. Reginald Kempe, died 1622. 
Thomas Kemp^, from whom it passed to his sister Ann, 

who married 
Josias Clark. 
Josias Clark, having no issue, after the death of his wife, 



alienated it, in the reign of King Charles I., to Mr. Thomas 
Jenkin,* of Eythome; to whose descendsuits it continued to 
belong, till Mr. William Jenkin, of Hawkhnrst, barred the 
entail, and devised this manor, by his last will, to Mr. John 
Jenkin, gent., and his nephew, Mr. William Jenkin, clerk, 
of the county of Gloucester, from whom it came to Mr. 
Charles Jenkin, gent., and is now in the possession of his 
three sons, John, Charles, and Thomas Frewen Jenkin. 

The great ridge of chalk hills, called the backbone of 
Kent, crosses this parish from east to west; on the southern 
side of which the church is situated, and the court lodge 
about a quarter of a mile to the west of it. Near the church, 
to the north-west, is the " Castle-field," planted with firs, and 
surroimded by a double moat, now partly filled up. A little 
above the church is the head of the stream, which, running 
through this parish in a southerly direction, to Broad-street 
and Horton Priory, joins the Postling branch of the Eiver 
Stour, at some distance below Sellinge. The eastern extre- 
mity of the parish is boimded by the Boman ** Stone-street;" 
the houses are scattered about in small hamlets, one of which 
is close to the stream adjoining Monks-Horton, another 
just above the church, bordering on the road which leads 
to Stowting-common, and a third at Limridge-green. The 
common commands a beautiful view of the sea, distant about 
seven miles, and a fine extent of country, including Romney- 
marsh, and the Fairlight-downs to the west. 

On these hills the soil consists of chalk, and a poor red- 
dish earth mixed with flint stones. The vale around the 
church is fertile, t^e pasture good, and hops thrive well. 



* He was descended from a family in the north of England, 
and came into Kent in the i*eign of Kiug Henry VHL, and settled 
at Folkestone. 



There was a park at Stowting when Lambarde wrote his 
perambulation of the county in 1570; and by a MS. in the 
Surrenden library, it appears that, long before it was dis- 
parked and laid open, several urns were found l3n.ng in a 
trough of stone. Dr. Gale, in his ** Comment on Antoninus' 
Itinerary," says Roman coins have been discovered in this 
parish at different times; which may easily be accounted for 
from its contiguity to the above-named " Stone-street," made 
by the Romans to connect their stations — ^Durovemum and 
Portus Limanis. This account was fiirther confirmed in 
the year 1836. Some men, who were digging stones in a 
place called the *' Pean" (supposed to have been the ancient 
market-place), found coins of Carausius and Licinius; and, 
during the month of January, 1844, while making a new 
road through the Parish-field* (in order to render the ascent 
to the common more easy) skeletons were discovered, toge- 
ther with the arms, broaches, beads, etc. depicted in the ^- 
companjdng plates. The skeletons were found from two to fom- 
feet below the surface of the earth embedded in chalk. One 
which was most carefully uncovered, that no bone might be 
displaced, was a perfect female skeleton, measuring five feet 
two inches ; under the neck were many very small yellow 
clay beads, the wire ring, and two double green beads 
(PL II.), and the small gilt coin (PI. III. 4). 

These interesting relics of the former inhabitants of 
Stowting were exhibited before the Society of Antiquaries, 
when Mr. C. Roach Smith pronounced them to be Anglo- 
Saxon remains of the sixth or seventh century ; and the reasons 



* It is worthy of note that there is no writing or record what- 
ever of the manner in which the field, where these discoveries 
were made, came into possession of the parish authorities. It is 
situated on the hill side, north of the church, and close to the 
residence of Benjamin Andrews, Esq. 



which induced this judgment are (by permission) given in 
his own words. 

" In the various Roman burial places found throughout 
England, and especially in those discovered in the coimty of 
Kent, at Strood, Oare, Bapchild, on the hill above Kits 
Coty-House, etc., the various objects excavated are of a class 
altogether different from those which were exhimied at 
Stowting. In the former localities everything bespeaks an 
unquestionable Koman or Romano-British origin, and ac- 
cords with well-authenticated Roman customs. The remains 
found at Stowting, on the contrary, are almost totally of a 
different character, and indicate different usages. In the 
Roman burial places we find no warlike weapons, and 
although we have abundant instances of the interment of 
the entire body, yet the skeletons found are always, more or 
less, accompanied with urns or ornaments,' but without 
swords, spears, bucklers, or knives, as well as those peculiar 
kinds of fibulae or brooches, which have been usually noticed 
with the remains of a later period. 

" It was not a custom with the Romans to inter weapons 
with their dead, but, according to Tacitus, it was a practice 
with the Germanic tribes. The long broad swords accord 
with those which are introduced in illustrations of the early 
Saxon manuscripts, and the bosses of shields precisely re- 
semble those figured in Douglas's * Nenia Britannica,' and 
which have been so frequently discovered under circum- 
stances which leave no doubt of their having belonged to 
the people of the north of Europe. 

" The Roman coins, which form paiii of the Stowting 
remains, do not invalidate the conclusions which the wea- 
pons and ornaments authorise us in arriving at; for it is to 
be remembered that the early Saxons, having brought no 
stamped coinage of their own into Britain, made use of the 
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coins of other nations, together with their personal orna- 
ments, as a medium of traffic, for a considerable period 
before they struck coins of their own. In the early Saxon 
poems, and particularly in that of Beowulf, wherever an 
expression is required to denote an equivalent to money, a 
a word signif3dng rings, or bracelets, or some analogous 
term is used. When the Saxons came to strike money, the 
spreading influence of Christianity had materially changed 
their customs ; and a departure from the old usage of burying 
in the Pagan fashion, to the practice of interment in the pre- 
cincts of churches, is one of the chief instances of their 
adopting new habits. Thus it is very rare to find Saxon 
coins, either in barrows or in their burial grounds. The 
little coin (PI. III. 4) is an interesting confirmation of my 
reason for appropriating these remains to the Anglo-Saxons, 
as well as an important evidence of the value of ntimismatic 
monuments in determining dates. It is obviously a rude 
imitation, either of a Byzantine or Merovingian coin, such 
as were in circulation in and after the sixth century. The 
urn (PI. III. 2) is also to be noticed as being totally different 
firom those found among Eoman remains, and of a character 
similar to such as are found with Saxon remains. It is by 
comparison alone that we are enabled to speak so decidedly 
upon an object presenting perhaps to the unpractised eye no 
striking point of dissimilarity with earlier urns and vases; 
but those who have attended closely to the figures and pat- 
terns of urns found with authenticated Saxon remains, will 
perceive a marked deviation from the forms of the Eoman 
fictile vases, various as they are found to be. The beads 
also may be compared with those figured and described in 
the * Nenia Britannica.' I need scarcely add that I con- 
sider the burial place to have been used for a long succession 
of years; and not formed, as conjectured by some, from such 



an emergency as would arise from the result of a battle — ^the 
careful disposal of the bodies, male and female, with orna- 
ments and weapons, being indicative of peace rather than of 
war. 

** No county has been more productive than Kent in 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities. The * Nenia Britannica' is the 
most comprehensive work yet published on the sepulchral 
remains of the late Eomano-Britons and Saxons; and yet it 
is confined almost wholly to discoveries in Kent. The 
* Archaeologia' contains many isolated notices; one of the 
most recent is in voL xxix., and relates to some fine and 
interesting specimens in the collection of W. H. Eolfe, Esq., 
of Sandwich, among which is a copper basin somewhat of 
the same shape as that imder consideration (PI. III. fig. 9). 
This basin had been mended in several places; and the 
period of the reparations is curiously confirmed by the 
little plates of metal used for soldering the cracks, bearing 
the figures of minstrels playing, grotesque animals, and 
other designs indisputably Anglo-Saxon. 

** The chief collections of Anglo-Saxon remains discovered 
in the county of Kent are, the magnificent one of Dr. Faussett, 
of Heppington, those of Sir John Fagge, W. H. Rolfe, Esq., 
Lord Albert Conyngham, and the Eev. William Vallance of 
Maidstone. It is, however, to be feared that vast quantities 
have perished, even of late years, from the prevailing igno- 
rance of their extri^c worth. Excavations for raiboads 
in this fertile county will no doubt bring to light many 
antiquities of diflferent epochs, to preserve which, every 
gentleman of good taste and feeling should exert himself. 

" C. R. S." 
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Plate I. 

Swords, heads of spears, and knives. The iron ring possibly 
belonged to some kind of coffin: another resembling this was foimd 
at the same time. The use of the remaining pieces of iron must 
be left to conjecture. 

Plate U. 

Fig. 1 . The purple glass bead in the centre is supposed to be 
Roman. The others, which are ruder in design and execution, 
are Anglo-Saxon. Those on either side the purple glass bead 
are one of amethyst, the other of amber; the two lightest blue 
beads are of a kind of opaque glass ; the remainder are of clay, 
varied with white, red, and yellow veins. Many others were 
found ; but the most perfect have been selected for illustration. 

Fig. 2. May have been earrings. 

Fig. 3. Fibulae of silver-gilt, set with pieces of red glass, the 
pattern and setting raised, and an engraved zig-zag border, which 
had either never been gilt, or the gHding has worn off. In the 
centre of the largest, and one of the smaller fibulae, is a piece of 
apparently bone or ivory. 

Fig. 4. Presumed to be tongues of buckles, or points of straps. 

Fig. 5. Buckles of copper, and of tin and copper mixed, two 
of which have tongues. 

Fig. 6. Supposed to have been ornaments for the girdle or 
for bracelets : some of the small studs by which they were affixed 
are remaining in them. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Three iron bosses of shields (quarter fuU size), on one 
of which the studs and button-like projection on the top are plated 
with silver. 

Fig. 2. Unglazed earthen vase (quarter full size) of light red 
throughout; its upper part ornamented with nine distinct rows of 
wavy lines, as if impressed with the point of a wooden instrument, 
and evidently, from their irregularity, done by the hand. 

Fig. 3. Pieces of pottery (quarter full size) discovered some 
years ago in a barrow, on the chalk ridge to the north-east of the 
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church, which was then partially examined; one has the handle 
of a vase on it, and the o^er appears to have been the upper part 
of a vase ornamented with diagonal lines. 

Fig. 4. Small coin (full size) plated with gold; see Mr. Smith's 
letter. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7. Copper coins (full size) of Antoninus Pius and 
Valens, and a plated denarius of Plautilla. 

Fig. 8. Iron handle and part of the rim of a pail (quarter full 
size), some fragments of wood still adhering to it. 

A pail or bucket has been recently discovered in a barrow in 
Bourne Park. There were also a metal basin and other objects 
which the antiquary should compare with the Stowting relics. 
See ArchcBologtcal Journal, vol. i. p. 255. 

Fig. 9. A basin of very thin copper (quarter full size) disco- 
vered resting on the chest of a skeleton. 

It is only of late years that the antiquities of our country 
have been systematically arranged and studied; and re- 
garded, not as objects of vague and childish curiosity and 
wonder, but as evidences tending, more or less, to throw a 
light upon the arts and social condition of our forefiithers, 
their habits and customs. It is surprising that this proper 
and important end of the study of antiquities has never 
been generally understood. But such is the case; and who- 
ever may attempt to seek for antiquarian information in 
topographical works, will be often disappointed in finding 
merely a bare and scanty mention of some interesting fact, 
the main value of which is lost for ever, from want of 
copious and accurate details. Thus the modem antiquary 
is not satisfied with the simple assertion before alluded to, 
of the MS. of the Surrenden library, that a trough of stone 
and urns were found in Stowting Park. He is unable from 
so meagre a statement to appropriate them to their proper 
epoch; he seeks concomitant and corroborative evidence — 
such as the shape and fiiahion of the trough and urns — how 
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the latter were disposed — what they contained — ^in short, 
he requires an account of all the circumstances connected 
with the discovery. 

It is to be regretted that a record only can now be made 
of the fact of a discovery of a quantity of large brass 
Koman coins, at Stowting, about the year 1790. They 
were ploughed up in a field, called Ten-acre-field, on the 
Dunders land, now the joint property of Dr. Trueman and 
' Mr. Wathen. They appeared to have been buried in a 
square wooden box. About one hundred came into the 
possession of Mr. Andrews, but the greater portion was 
dispersed. Some of these were of Vespasian and Pius; but 
those now in the possession of Mr. Andrews are of Hadri- 
anus, Aurelius, Faustina Jimior, Commodus, and Severus. 
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